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FROM  THE  EDITOR'S  DESK 

The  story  of  Paul  Thompson  and  the  Astoria  Granite  Works  is  another 
testimonial  to  Evelyn  Hankel’s  writing  ability  and  her  love  of  local  history.  With 
the  assistance  of  members  of  the  Thompson  family,  and  the  use  of  other  sources, 
she  has  put  together  another  interesting  article  for  Cumtux.  Thompson’s  Astoria 
Granite  Works  has  been  serving  the  people  of  Clatsop  County  and  the  Lower  Col¬ 
umbia  area  for  more  years  than  most  of  us  have  lived  so  it  is  fitting  that  the  story 
of  this  family  and  this  business  should  be  featured  in  Cumtux  this  quarter. 

Some  months  ago,  we  were  talking  with  Harriet  Antoniou  at  Andrew  and 
Steve’s  about  some  of  the  difficulties  we  have  experienced  in  getting  enough 
material  to  fill  the  quarterly  issues  of  Cumtux.  She  told  me  that  her  father  Stergios 
Emanual  Phillipakis,  had,  in  the  last  days  of  his  life,  written  an  account  of  his  life, 
and  wondered  if  we  would  be  interested  in  seeing  it.  After  reading  it  and  getting 
permission  to  publish  it  in  Cumtux,  we  undertook  to  edit  the  story  down  to  a 
workable  size  without  spoiling  the  flavor  of  it.  Harriet  provided  the  photos  used 
with  the  article.  We  put  it  all  together  and  are  proud  to  present  Stergios  Emanuel 
Phillipakis’  own  story  of  his  life  in  this  issue. 

Last  summer,  Sam  Thompson,  a  young  man  from  Castle  Rock,  got  in  touch  with 
us  concerning  his  research  on  an  Astoria  youth  named  Paul  Siro.  His  curiousity 
had  been  aroused  by  a  mysterious  gravestone  on  Siro’s  grave,  and  he  had  devoted 
months  to  the  task  of  finding  out  who  Paul  Siro  was  and  what  had  happened  to  him. 
His  original  articles  on  Siro  appeared  in  the  Cowlitz  County  Advocate  on  Oct.  6, 
1982  and  on  Feb.  2,  1983.  He  sent  us  copies  of  these,  giving  us  permission  to  use  the 
photos  and  as  much  of  the  copy  as  we  wished.  Feeling  that  an  article  on  a  local  man 
—  even  a  Communist  —  would  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  we  put  it  all  together 
for  this  issue.  We  hope  you  enjoy  it. 

Mrs.  Minnie  Myrtle  Marxen  has  been  dead  now  for  many  years  now  but  while 
she  was  alive,  she  was  known  as  one  of  the  best  historians  in  the  county.  Her  ar¬ 
ticles  on  many  phases  of  Clatsop  County  life  can  be  found  in  the  yellowed  copies  of 
our  local  papers.  We  have  located  some  of  these  and  will  be  running  them  in  this 
and  in  future  issues  with  the  kind  permission  of  Mrs.  Marxen’s  family.  Her  account 
of  the  founding  and  development  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Consolidated  school 
district  No.  5  is  the  first  of  these. 

That  old  railroad  car  on  the  back  lawn  of  the  Flavel  House  has  interested  tourists 
and  local  citizens  since  the  day  it  was  set  up  there  many  years  ago.  So  much  of  its 
story  has  been  forgotten  that  Evelyn  Hankel  decided  to  do  some  research  on  it  and 
write  it  up  for  Cumtux.  So  here  is  the  story  of  the  40  and  8  French  boxcar  for  you  to 
enjoy. 
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Paul  Dennis  Thompson  and  Maria  Sophia  Seppala  in 
their  engagement  photograph  taken  in  1907. 

All  photos  courtesy  the  Thompson  family 
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PAUL  THOMPSON 

AND  THE 


ASTORIA  GRANITE  WORKS 


NIMI  MUISTO  KIVESSA 
SAILY IKUISESTI 
In  lyrical  Finnish,  a  name  on  a 
memorial  stone  lasts  forever.  Stone 
cutting  is  an  ancient  art  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  father  to 
son,  or  by  apprenticeship  of  a  young 
person  to  a  master  cutter. 

Paul  Dennis  Thompson  chose  the  lat¬ 
ter  method  of  learning  his  trade  which 
he  would  carry  across  the  breadth  of 
America  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  carving  a 
name  for  himself  and  his  offspring  in 
solid  granite  that  would  live  forever. 

Paul  was  born  of  Finnish  parents  in 
Raahe,  Finland,  November  17, 1885.  His 
father,  Jonas,  was  a  seaman  who  often 
sailed  out  on  English  vessels  to  all  parts 
of  the  world.  He  was  born  Jonas  Rai- 
janiemi  but  his  English  mates  had  a  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  pronouncing  his  name  so  he 
changed  it  to  Jonas  Thompson.  Paul’s 
mother  had  been  a  widow  with  two 
daughters,  Fannie  and  Onnia,  when  she 
married  Jonas.  Paul  was  only  nine 
years  old  when  his  mother  died.  Onnia 
had  her  family  in  Finland  and  Fannie 
was  far  off  in  America  with  her  hus¬ 
band. 


by  Evelyn  Hankel 

Faced  with  raising  a  young  son  while 
his  occupation  took  him  away  to  sea 
many  months,  Jonas  placed  Paul  in 
private  boarding  schools.  Until  he  was 
seventeen  years  of  age,  Paul  spent  his 
years  in  these  schools  often  writing  to 
Fannie  of  his  loneliness  and  “crying  in¬ 
to  his  pillow  at  night  because  he  missed 
her  so  much.”  During  these  years  Paul 
was  noted  for  his  boy-soprano  voice. 
The  Head  Master  had  him  sing  with  the 
girls  which  he  often  tried  to  avoid  by 
claiming  a  cold.  When  the  Head  Master 
would  reach  for  his  long,  swatting  stick, 
the  “cold”  would  suddenly  disappear. 

The  year  1902  brought  Paul  to 
America  with  Jonas.  He  was  apprentic¬ 
ed  to  a  stone  cutter  in  Quincy, 
Massachusetts,  and  served  out  six 
years  learning  Jill  there  was  to  know 
about  carving  in  granite.  Here  he  learn¬ 
ed  the  handcarving  which  today  is 
almost  a  lost  art. 

Maria  Sophia  Seppala,  called  Sophie, 
came  to  America  in  1903  to  the  home  of 
her  sister  Hilma  and  husband  Matt 
Teirila  in  Quincy.  Her  brother.  John, 
had  preceded  her  to  Hilma’s  and  had 
sent  the  money  for  Sophie’s  passage  to 
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Jonas  (Raijaniemi)  Thompson 


America.  Sophie’s  sister  Hilja  and  hus¬ 
band,  John  Marshall,  lived  in  Canada. 
As  Sophia  was  leaving  her  home  in 
Karijoki,  Finland,  her  cousin  Fresca 
was  present  and  later  wrote:  “I  can 
still  see  Sophie,  a  beautiful  girl,  all 
dressed  up  in  a  new  suit  and  hat  sitting 
by  her  brother  Kalle  in  the  horse  drawn 
buggy  that  would  take  her  to  Kristiina 
and  get  the  ship  for  America.  She  look¬ 
ed  so  happy  but  I  know  she  must  have 
been  crying  inside  to  be  leaving.” 

Hilma  and  John  were  a  great  help  to 
Sophie  in  finding  a  job  as  maid  to  a 
nearby  family  and  to  introduce  her  to 
the  English  language  which  was  her 
third  since  she  was  already  fluent  in 
Finnish  and  Swedish.  Sophie’s  first 
thought  was  to  earn  money  to  repay 
John  for  her  passage  fare.  When 
Hilma’s  babies,  Eli  and  Sadie,  were 
born  she  took  her  vacations  to  help  out 
at  the  Tierila’s  home. 

On  Thursdays,  Sophie’s  day  off,  she 
would  often  walk  past  a  granite  quarry 
on  her  way  to  town.  Unknown  to  her 


was  a  handsome  young  stone  cutter 
who  paused  in  his  work  to  watch  her 
pass  by.  That  was  Paul  Thompson. 

One  day  they  met  on  the  stage  for  a 
play  practice  in  which  they  were  team¬ 
ed  as  a  young  couple.  Paul  told  her  he 
thought  she  was  “stuck  up”  as  she 
never  once  looked  his  way  when  she 
passed  the  quarry.  During  the  play 
Paul  was  supposed  to  kiss  Sophie  but  at 
practice  they  never  really  kissed  —  just 
made  it  look  as  though  they  did.  The 
night  the  play  opened  Paul  really  kissed 
her  much  to  her  surprise  and  embar¬ 
rassment.  He  had  spread  the  word 
among  the  cast  that  he  would  do  this 
and  all  were  ready  to  tease  Sophie. 
Later  she  admitted  it  was  their  first 
kiss. 

Two  friends  stood  up  with  them 
before  a  Justice  in  Quincy  one  lovely 
June  day  in  1907  as  they  were  married. 
Sophie  claimed  that  Paul  had  the 
license  a  long  time  before  this  but  did 
not  have  the  money  for  the  wedding. 

Three  daughters  were  born  to  the 
Thompsons  in  Quincy;  Laila,  Alice  and 
Paula.  When  the  family  moved  to 
Rocklin,  California  where  Paul  heard  of 
quarry  work,  another  daughter  joined 
the  family.  This  was  Irja.  Here  in 
Rocklin,  Paul  talked  to  a  man  from 
Astoria,  Oregon  who  told  him  of 
wonderful  opportunities  there.  Know¬ 
ing  a  friend  in  Astoria,  Alfred  Puusti, 
Paul  wrote  asking  him  about  the  city. 
Puusti  verified  the  fact  that  a  stone  cut¬ 
ter  was  needed  there  and  the  Thomp¬ 
sons  moved  about  1917.  Here,  Paul 
up  the  business  which  is  the  Astoria 
Granite  Works  on  Marine  Drive  today. 

The  growing  family  lived  above  the 
shop  in  a  spacious  apartment  and  a  fifth 
daughter,  Ivy,  was  born.  Soon  the  fami¬ 
ly  was  jubilant  over  the  arrival  of  Paul 
Dennis  Jr.,  called  Denny,  and  then  John 
Richard  —  Dick.  These  two  sons  came 
into  the  business  as  soon  as  they  were 
able  to  hold  a  hammer  and  chisel  and 
could  follow  “Poppy”  around  the  shop. 

Sophie  has  always  been  called  Aiti 
which  is  mother  in  Finnish,  by  her 
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children,  grandchildren  and  even 
friends.  An  appropriate  name  it  is  for 
January  15,  1983  Aiti  was  97  years 
young  and  around  her  gathered  her 
seven  children,  sixteen  grandchildren, 
thirty  great-grandchildren  and  eight 
great-great  grandchildren.  She  and 
Paul  had  64  offspring,  so  far  that  is ! 

Paul  Thompson  set  up  a  wonderful 
business  for  his  sons  and  descendants. 
His  life  centered  around  his  family,  his 
work  and  his  community.  He  prepared 
monuments  and  memorial  stones  at 
first,  chiselling  them  out  by  hand.  To¬ 
day,  followed  by  the  artistic  work  of 
Dick  and  Denny,  there  are  family 
monuments  and  historic  markers  all 
over  Clatsop  County  expressing  the  life 
and  activities  of  many  persons  during 
their  lives. 

The  seven  Thompson  children  attend¬ 
ed  Astoria  schools  and  Paul  and  Aiti 
became  involved  parents  in  all  school 
and  civic  activities.  Paul  was  a  Grand 
Lodge  Officer  of  the  Finnish 
Brotherhood  and  Knights  of  Kaleva.  He 


was  active  in  acquiring  Suomi  Hall  for 
the  Brotherhood.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Elks  Lodge  and  during  the  Depres¬ 
sion  when  civic  social  activities  were 
at  a  low,  he  became  a  Boxing  Com¬ 
missioner  for  Uniontown.  Boxing  and 
wrestling  matches  were  brought  to 
Astoria.  Ragnor  Johnson  was  the  Com¬ 
missioner  for  Uppertown  and  Lloyd 
Van  Dusen  for  Middletown.  Paul  was  on 
the  Columbia  Hospital  Board  when  the 
hospital  was  built.  When  Charles  Niemi 
donated  the  extensive  section  of  land 
for  a  city  park  the  Knights  of  Kaleva 
under  the  leadership  of  Paul  Thomp¬ 
son,  requested  of  the  City  of  Astoria 
that  the  name  Tapiola  Park  be  given  to 
the  area.  The  city  granted  this  request 
and  Tapiola,  the  word  meaning  forest 
as  taken  from  the  KALEVALA,  the  Fin¬ 
nish  epic  poem  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
became  the  name  for  Astoria’s  recrea¬ 
tion  center,  swimming  pool  and  picnic 
area. 

Aiti  and  Paul  were  charter  members 
of  the  PTA  for  Captain  Robert  Gray 


The  Paul  Thompson  family  of  Astoria  about  1930. 
Standing  left  to  right,  Alice,  Paula,  Irja  and  Laila. 
Seated  -  Ivy,  Maria,  Denny,  Dick  and  Paul 
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School  and  Aiti  was  an  early  promoter 
for  the  school  lunch  program  there. 

Paul’s  active  life  came  to  a  sudden 
end  November  3, 1941  a  few  days  before 
the  award  of  the  White  Rose  of  Finland 
arrived  in  Astoria  to  honor  him.  The 
certificate  and  medal  were  awarded  to 
Paul  Thompson  in  recognition  of  his 
services  as  the  editor  of  Veljyos  Viesti, 
the  Finnish  Brotherhood  Magazine  and 
for  his  work  in  providing  relief  for  the 
Finnish  people  during  the  “winter  war” 
of  1940.  Aiti  received  the  award  in 
Paul’s  honor. 

Aiti  and  the  older  girls  kept  the  shop 
going  all  during  the  war  years.  Denny 
and  Dick  were  only  teen-agers  but  as 
soon  as  they  were  graduated  from 
Astoria  High  School,  went  off  to  war. 
Denny  became  a  pilot  in  the  Air  Force. 
Dick  was  in  the  Navy  and  also  flew  in 
Navy  planes  as  a  gunner.  At  home  the 
girls  were  getting  married  and  Aiti 
joined  the  war  effort  as  a  plane  spotter. 


Her  lookout  station  was  on  Wireless  Hill 
on  West  Irving.  She  also  kept  the  books 
and  showed  the  lettering  for  the  one 
stone  cutter  on  duty  at  the  Granite 
Shop. 

After  the  war  the  family  was  again 
united  and  expanded.  Laila  had  mar¬ 
ried  Wenzel  Luthe,  who  had  a  bakery 
and  then  a  fish  market.  Their  children 
Kenneth  Luthe  and  Lynn  Allen  live 
nearby. 

Alice  married  John  Edward  Niemi  of 
the  Niemi  Oil  Company  and  their 
children  are:  Alice  Ann  Bechtolt  and 
John  Edward  Jr. 

Paula  married  Ralph  Morrow  of  Mor¬ 
row’s  Bakery  and  then  Snow’s  Electric 
Co.  They  also  have  two  children:  Susan 
Malen  and  Sarah  Snow.  An  interesting 
note  on  Paula’s  birthday,  Jan.  15  is 
Aiti’s  birthday,  her  mother’s  birthday, 
her  grandmother’s  birthday  and  her 
great  grandmother’s  birthday  —  a  real 
Ripley  Believe  It  Or  Not. 


Elvie  Paakkola,  a  neighbor  girl,  stands  outside  the  old 
Astoria  Granite  Works  shop.  The  tombstone  being 
carved  in  the  background  is  the  Chas  Wirkkala  stone, 
pictured  on  opposite  page. 
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The  1922  monument  of  Rinne.  Stones  such  as  this  one 
were  shaped  and  carved  by  hand  by  Paul  Thompson. 


The  Wirkkala  stone,  a  fine  example  of  the  hand  carving 
art  of  Paul  Thompson.  It  was  carved  in  about  1922. 
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Irja  is  Mrs.  Arnold  “Chink”  Curtis 
who  was  manager  of  the  Bumble  Bee 
Cold  Storage  in  Astoria.  She  and 
“Chink”  have  four  children  —  two  girls 
and  two  boys:  Virginia  Johnson,  Arnold 
Jr.,  Betty  Curtis  and  Paul  Curtis. 

Ivy  and  Jim  Stacy  lived  in  Astoria 
where  Jim  owned  the  Arrow  Tug  and 
Barge  Company  for  many  years.  Now 
that  they  are  retired  they  live  near 
Portland. 

Paul  Dennis  Jr.  (Denny)  married 
Frankye  Dean  in  Astoria.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Earl  and  Elizabeth  Dean 
who  with  their  seven  children  lived  in 
Astoria  while  Mr.  Dean  was  the  con¬ 
struction  chief  for  the  North  and  South 
Jetty.  Denny  and  Frankye  have  three 
children;  Lisa  Stevenson,  Paul  Dennis 
III  (Casey)  and  Greta. 


John  Richard  (Dick)  married 
Margaret  Olson  of  this  city.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Olson 
and  can  trace  her  family  lineage  back 
to  President  Thomas  Jefferson.  Dick 
and  Margie  have  three  lovely 
daughters:  Claudia  Peterson,  Cynthia 
(Cindy)  Simonsen  and  Tronni  married 
to  Arnold  Peterson. 

Aiti  Thompson  has  a  great  love  of  life 
which  she  has  imparted  to  all  of  her  off¬ 
spring.  She  is  always  eager  to 
reminisce  and  relate  the  little  stories 
here  mentioned  in  the  family  history. 
Sophie  is  mighty  proud  of  her  five 
daughters  and  two  sons  and  their 
families.  She  tells  of  her  summer  cot¬ 
tage  on  the  Youngs  River  where  Paul 
built  an  old  fashioned  Finnish  sauna 
like  no  other  in  the  country.  “He  built 


The  sons  and  daughters  of  Paul  and  Maria  Thompson. 
Standing  left  to  right  -  Paula,  Denny,  Alice  and  Dick. 
Seated  -  Ivy,  Irja  and  Laila  (About  1950) 
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the  sauna  even  before  he  started  the 
cabin”  she  smiled.  This  old  style  sauna 
and  cabin  is  a  favorite  retreat  for  all  the 
Thompson  children  and  grands.  The 
sauna  is  an  8  by  10  room  and  a  small 
dressing  room.  A  raised  bench  along 
one  side  of  the  room  is  the  sauna  shelf. 
The  heating  unit  in  one  corner  is  made 
of  a  concrete  well  liner  with  an  old  fire 
box  fed  from  outside  the  room  as  it  pro¬ 
jects  through  the  wall.  Water  is  poured 
in  through  a  conical  top  onto  hot  stones 
heated  by  alder  wood.  Originally  water 
was  pumped  up  into  an  old  salmon 
tierce  (barrel)  on  top  of  the  room.  The 
door  to  the  sauna  is  an  ancient 
mahogany  door  Paul  had  salvaged 
from  a  river  boat  that  was  hauled  up  to 
an  island  in  Young’s  River  to  be  burnt. 

Denny  and  Dick  Thompson  carry  on 
in  the  tradition  of  their  father  at  Astoria 
Granite  Works.  Many  notable 
monuments  from  their  shop  mark  the 
passing  of  historic  incidents.  Although 
their  work  is  primarily  grave 
monuments,  Dick  and  Denny  have 
made  markers  for  events  of  historic 
significance.  When  the  Clatsop  County 
Historical  Society  decided  to  mark  the 
spot  where  enemy  Japanese  shells  hit 
near  Ft.  Stevens  in  the  county,  the 
Thompsons  were  consulted  and  drew  up 
a  design  of  the  actual  submarine  that 
fired  on  American  soil,  and  placed  it 
within  a  carved  map  of  Oregon.  This 
marker  is  found  on  De  Laura  Beach 
Road  near  Ft.  Stevens. 

A  grave  marker  of  interest  is  that  of 
John  Pegram  Tapscott,  a  past  Astorian 
grocer  who  spent  his  early  life  as  a 
purser  on  the  steamboat  “T.J.  Potter.” 
His  stone  was  a  scale  model  of  this 
famous  riverboat  in  full  steam  heading 
down  the  river. 

Many  readers  could  ■  recognize  the 
last  resting  place  of  Big  Sam  Churchill 
by  the  beautifully  carved  monument 
showing  the  book  Big  Sam  written  by 
his  son  and  depicting  life  as  an  early 
logger  would  remember  it. 


The  Astoria  Granite  Works  in  1983 
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TO  SUPPORT  HER  SOD;  RETURnED  tO  ASTflRift  EO  EEfiCH,  RECEIUED 
i  rn  n  DECREES  PHILflOELPHIft  ECLECTIC  fnt;D.C0U..I8?4.UniU. OF 
m»CH  (BED  SC  HO  01  1880.  STUDIED  ROD  PRRCIfCED 
EUROPE.  CHICAGO.  PCRTIROD  ROD  VRKtmfl.  I 

i  jOHO  RDRTR  1884;  LIUED  rt  sunnyfMRO  fRRfn.  IUftRRCOfpO, 
j  PRACTICED  RURRl  (TlEOignE  THERE  UPTH.  RR 


A  walk  around  Ocean  View  Cemetery 
will  reveal  the  life  story  and  beliefs  of 
hundreds  of  Clatsop  County  residents 
who  rest  there.  Their  stories  are  carved 
forever  in  granite,  the  memory  stone. 

Denny  Thompson  has  been  honored 
as  the  Finnish  Consul  for  this  area  since 
1964  and  in  1975  on  the  75th  anniversary 
of  the  Finnish  Brotherhood  he  hosted 
the  Finnish  Consul  from  San  Francisco 
in  a  formal  ceremony  here.  Like  his 
father,  Paul  Dennis  Thompson,  Denny 
was  awarded  the  high  honor  of  the 
White  Rose  of  Finland  by  Finland’s 
Consul  General  of  San  Francisco, 
Veikko  Huttunen  on  April  4, 1976,  for  his 
activities  on  behalf  of  the  Finnish  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  area. 


Dick  Thompson  discovered  an 
unusual  tribute  to  the  Finnish  people  of 
Astoria  on  his  visit  to  the  homeland. 
While  in  Helsinki,  he  noticed  that  many 
of  the  young  people  could  not  unders¬ 
tand  much  of  his  Finnish  language.  The 
older  folk  that  he  talked  to  were 
delighted  with  his  dialect.  “Where  have 
you  been,”  they  asked,  “you  speak  as 
we  did  years  ago  as  our  parents-spoke.” 
Now,  in  Finland,  much  of  the  surroun¬ 
ding  country  languages  and  slang  ex¬ 
pressions  have  invaded  the  past  pure 
Finnish  language  but  those  who  came 
to  America  and  Astoria  seventy  five 
years  ago  brought  with  them  the  pure 
old  language  and  taught  their  children 
the  unblemished  tongue. 


One  of  the  most  unusual  of  the  Astoria  Granite 
Works’  creations  is  this  memorial  stone  erected 
at  the  Coast  Guard  Air  Station  at  Areata,  Califor¬ 
nia  in  honor  of  heliocopter  pilot  Lt.  Cdr.  Donald 
Prince.  The  memorial  was  commissioned  by  the 
member  of  the  Class  of  1956,  United  States  Coast 
Guard  Academy. 


IN  MEMORY  OF 

LCDR  DONALD  L. PRINCE 

PILOT  U.S. COAST  GUARD 


DEDICATED  EY  HIS 
CLASSMATES  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 
COAST  GUARD  ACADEMY 
CLASS  OF  19% 


F'KlfU  t  y  S.C06SI  GttftttD 
lIMff  FUivm  CRttHCtlfttt  FTBCf V 

muKi  ft.  Jn  t:  s.  t lifts?  c.u»«d  j 
in«  i  *  vie  $  fin  this  missitm  M 
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Oregon’s  Gratitude  40  and  8  car  sits  proudly  on  view  on 
the  Flavel  House  lawn  in  Astoria. 


THE  40  ET  8  BOXCAR 


by  Evelyn  Hankel 


They  arrived  at  the  Port  of  New 
Jersey  on  February  3,  1949  aboard  an 
old  freighter.  —  Forty  nine  strange  lit¬ 
tle  boxcars  that  had  been  transformed 
into  gift  boxes  carrying  articles  of  love 
and  gratitude.  They  had  been  gaily 
painted  and  decorated  with  plaques  of 
the  coat  of  arms  of  each  of  the  forty  pro¬ 
vinces  of  France.  Bands  in  the  colors  of 
the  flag  of  France  extended  across  the 
sides  of  the  cars,  bearing  on  one  side 
“Train  de  la  Reconnaissance  Fran- 
caise”  and  on  the  other  side  simply 
“Gratitude  Train.” 

Since  1872  these  four-wheeled  cars 
had  been  used  as  military  cargo-troop 
cars  in  France.  The  choice  of  these  old 
boxcars  for  the  Gratitude  Train  was 
highly  significant.  During  World  War  I 
our  khaki-clad  troops,  landing  in 
France  had  been  met  by  these  old 


wooden  cars.  On  the  sides  in  worn  let¬ 
ters  greeting  the  soldiers  was  this  ip.-, 
scription:  HOMMES  40  -  CHEVAUX  8 
meaning  the  capacity  was  forty  men 
OR  8  horses,  not  AND  8  horses  as  one 
American  Sgt.  tried  to  load  one  car. 
Thus,  when  the  same  40  et  8  cars  met 
Americans  in  World  War  II  a  legend 
was  begun  or  at  least  revived. 

The  odd  little  boxcars  arriving  in 
America  that  day  in  1949  held  neither 
men  nor  horses,  for  each  was  full  of 
friendship  gifts  from  the  peoplfe  of 
France  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  for  aid  during  World  War  II  and 
in  response  to  the  Friendship  Train. 

Initiated  by  columnist  Drew  Pearson 
in  1940-47  over  forty  million  dollars  in 
relief  supplies  had  been  collected  and 
shipped  to  France  and  Italy. 

The  American  Friendship  Train  in- 
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spired  a  railworker  and  war  veteran  in 
France,  Andre  Picard,  to  suggest  that 
France  show  gratitude  in  return.  He 
suggested  filling  a  boxcar  with  special 
items  from  France,  her  wines,  laces, 
perfumes  and  hats.  His  idea  took  hold 
and  gifts  came  pouring  in.  The  National 
Headquarters  of  the  French  War 
Veterans  Association  took  charge  of  the 
project  and  decided  to  fill  49  cars  with 
the  gifts.  One  would  go  to  each  of  the  48 
States  and  the  49th  would  be  shared  by 
District  of  Columbia  and  Hawaii. 

After  World  War  I,  an  American 
Legion  subsidiary  formed  a  fraternal 
group  the  40  et  8,  which  took  its  name 
from  the  old  boxcars.  Following  World 
War  II  its  membership  was  increased 
to  include  the  new  generation  of 
veterans  who  remembered  the  rough¬ 
riding  old  cars  with  mixed  emotions. 


Although  many  in  war-torn  France 
had  little  to  offer,  more  than  six  million 
families  gave  up  something  of  value  to 
help  fill  the  boxcars.  There  were  52,000 
carefully  packed  gifts;  childish  draw¬ 
ings  on  rough  paper;  children’s  toys; 
dolls  of  every  description;  ashtrays 
made  of  broken  mirrors;  worn  wooden 
shoes;  handwork  of  intricate  crochet  or 
knitting;  the  bust  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
by  the  French  sculptor,  Jean  Antoine 
Houdon;  and  old  Legion  of  Honor  medal 
of  Napoleon;  the  bugle  which  signalled 
the  end  of  World  War  I;  50  valuable 
paintings;  a  carriage  that  belonged  to 
King  Louis  XV ;  and  the  first  motorcy¬ 
cle  ever  built. 

Famous  name  couturiers  gave  a 
beautiful  set  of  49  little  mannequins 
dressed  up  in  fashions  from  1706  to  1906, 
one  for  each  state’s  car;  The  President 
of  France  presented  fifty  lovely  Sevres 
vases;  One  of  Lafayette’s  descendants 
donated  his  ancestor’s  walking  stick;  a 
church  in  La  Courtene  gave  its  bell  and 
the  city  of  Lyon  gave  dozens  of  pure  silk 
wedding  dresses. 

By  the  end  of  1948  the  boxcars  were 
filled  to  capacity.  The  train  was  assem¬ 
bled  at  Paris  and  pulled  to  the  port  of 
La  Havre  for  shipment  to  America 
aboard  the  ore-carrier  Magellan. 

The  ship  docked  at  Weehawken,  New 
Jersey  and  was  unloaded  by  volunteers 
of  the  local  longshoremen.  The  little  40 
et  8’s  were  loaded  onto  flat  cars  for 
their  trip  to  each  of  the  48  states.  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  signed  into  law  a  resolu¬ 
tion  permitting  the  train  and  its  cargo 
to  enter  the  United  States  duty  free.  The 
New  York  car  was  placed  aboard  a 
lighter  and  transported  to  Manhattan 
where  it  was  hauled  up  Broadway  with 
200,000  onlookers  in  a  special  ticker 
tape  welcome. 

Photos  provided  by  Evelyn  Hankel 

World  War  I  doughboys  crowd  into  one 
of  the  famous  French  railroad  cars. 
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At  least  two  of  the  states  came  up 
with  novel  methods  for  bestowing  the 
wedding  ensembles  sent  by  the  City  of 
Lyon.  In  Oregon,  senior  high  school 
girls  entered  an  "essay  competition  on 
the  value  of  the  Friendship  and 
Gratitude  Trains,  while  in  Connecticut, 
a  statewide  measuring-in  contest  was 
held  for  175  June  brides-to-be.  The 
lucky  miss  from  Connecticut  not  only 
received  the  wedding  outfit,  but  also 
prizes  from  sponsoring  Hartford  mer¬ 
chants  which  included  a  free  honey¬ 
moon  trip  to  Lyon  so  she  could  per¬ 
sonally  thank  the  donors. 

Oregon’s  Gratitude  car  was  unloaded 
at  Salem  and  on  an  appeal  from  the 
American  Legion  Forty  and  Eights  was 
given  to  the  Astoria  Brotherhood  to 
have  on  display  in  Oregon’s  First  and 
most  historic  city.  The  Clatsop  County 
Historical  Society  has  it  on  view  in  the 
yard  of  the  Victorian  Flavel  House 
Museum.  A  protective  shed  has  been 
placed  over  it  and  heavy  fencing 
around  its  perimeter.  The  car  stands  in 
all  its  well-kept  grandeur  -  colors 


bright,  wheels  and  metal  work  shiny 
black.  The  plaques  with  the  emblems  of 
the  forty  provinces  of  France  are  at¬ 
tractively  painted  and  covered  with 
protective  varnish.  The  car  appears  to 
be  in  excellent  condition  for  all  to  see 
and  be  involved  in  accepting  the 
gratitude  it  extends. 

The  gifts  from  the  Gratitude  Train 
have  scattered  far  and  wide.  The  Joan 
of  Arc  bell  no  longer  hangs  in  St. 
Patrick’s.  During  a  renovation  it  disap¬ 
peared  and  no  one  has  found  a  trace  of 
it. 

And  so  it  is  with  many  of  the  cars. 
Some  are  nicely  displayed  with 
markers  telling  the  story  of  the 
Gratitude  Train,  others  sit  unattended, 
mere  curiosities  without  significance. 
Some  are  sadly  neglected  or  have 
disappeared  altogether.  With  paint 
peeling,  wheels  rusted,  plaques  gone, 
the  junkyard  their  fate,  one  third  of  the 
original  49  are  lost  to  this  generation. 
Another  one  third  are  on  public  display, 
well-kept  memorials  to  two  countries’ 
love  and  gratitude  for  each  other. 
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The  40  and  8  Friendship  train  asembled  in  France  in 
1949. 


The  old  Lewis  and  Clark  school  building, 
erected  in  1904  on  land  donated  for  that  purpose 
by  0.1.  Peterson.  Miss  Sally  Gray,  the  first 
teacher  in  this  school  is  shown  here  witn  her  ten 
pupils,  five  of  whom  were  the  children  of  J.  W. 
Reith. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  LEWIS  AND  CLARK  CC 


A  milestone  in  the  progress  of  Clatsop 
County  was  passed  this  year  when  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  and  Youngs  River 
school  districts  voted  to  consolidate  and 
erected  a  modern  school  building  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  districts,  through 
this  agency  better  to  serve  the  educa¬ 
tion  needs  of  the  region. 

The  history  of  the  schools  of  the 
region  which  now  supports  this  fine  con¬ 
solidated  institution  is  significant  of  the 
advance  in  Clatsop  County  education 
and  rural  life  since  the  “early  days.” 

This  history  is  necessarily  concerned 


largely  with  District  5  of  the  Lewis  ana 
Clark  region,  as  District  17  was  form¬ 
ed  years  later  and  did  not  play  as  pro¬ 
minent  a  part  in  the  attempts  made  by 
early  pioneers  for  the  education  of  their 
children.  The  original  District  No.  5 
was  organized  55  years  ago  on 
February  17,  1873,  at  the  home  of  Wade 
Hampton  Smith.  J.F.  Barrows  was 
made  temporary  chairman  and  Mr. 
Smith  secretary  of  the  meeting.  Direc¬ 
tors  were  chosen  as  follows:  S.B.  Bar- 
rows,  V.V.  Hickox  and  Elijah  C.  Jef¬ 
fers,  while  Mr.  Smith  became  clerk.  In 
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Mrs.  Minnie  Myrtle  Marxen, 
daughter  of  a  pioneer  Clatsop  County 
family,  was  one  of  the  county’s  best- 
known  historians  and  writers.  Her  col¬ 
umns  and  articles  appeared  frequently 
in  the  Astorian-Budget.  The  article 
below  on  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Con¬ 
solidated  District  No.  5  appeared  in 
February  of  1 928. 


The  daughter  of  William  and  Martha 
Larson,  she  was  born  June  11,  1888  in 
Astoria.  She  attended  county  schools 
and  was  a  graduate  of  Astoria  High 
School.  As  a  young  woman,  she  taught 
school  in  Elsie  and  Walluski  for  a  while. 

On  July  10,  1919,  she  was  married  to 
Henry  Marxen.  Mrs.  Marxen  died  in 
1951. 


•□DATED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  NO.  5 


the  annual  meeting  held  in  April  of  the 
same  year  Pete  B.  Heckard  was  elected 
to  succeed  V.V.  Hickox. 

At  this  time  there  were  but  few 
families  in  the  district,  the  settlers  be¬ 
ing  mostly  bachelors  and  some  men 
who  came  to  prepare  homes,  before  the 
family  followed.  Thus  it  was  that  the 
Heckard  families  had  about  the  only 
children  and  Pete  P.  Heckard  secured 
a  permit  to  hold  a  school  in  his  own 
home  for  his  children  and  others  who 
could  come.  Miss  Carrie  Van  Dusen,  a 
member  of  the  pioneer  Van  Dusen 


BY  MRS.  H.P.  MARXEN 

family  in  Astoria,  was  the  teacher  and 
for  an  entire  term  was  paid  $75. 

The  next  term  of  school  was  held  in  a 
vacant  house  on  what  was  then  called 
Memloos  Point,  a  short  distance  south 
of  Fort  Clatsop  on  the  West  bank  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  River.  The  children  at¬ 
tending  school  encountered  many  dif¬ 
ficulties  for  the  only  means  of  reaching 
the  school  house  was  by  boat,  and  the 
children  became  proficient  oarsmen  in 
their  daily  trip  to  and  from  school. 
However,  this  method  of  transportation 
was  very  uncertain  and  the  punctuality 
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Miss  Carrie  Van  Dusen,  the  first 
teacher  in  the  Lewis  and  Clark  School 
District. 

and  attendance  was  far  from  perfect, 
as  the  youngsters  were  dependent  upon 
the  conditions  of  weather  and  tide.  The 
school  terms  were  short,  the  longest 
term  being  three  months. 

There  is  much  of  interest  in  a  com¬ 
parison  of  financial  affairs  of  the  past 
and  present,  in  the  buildings  considered 
adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  district  at 
these  two  different  periods. 

In  1874,  a  special  levy  of  $25  was 
made,  to  be  collected  by  the  clerk,  who 
received  5  per  cent  for  collecting  the 
money.  The  balance  of  $23.75  to  be  used 
for  the  construction  of  a  school 
building,  completed  in  1875.  The  school 
site  was  very  near  the  Southern  boun¬ 
dary  line  of  the  present  district  on  the 
Barrows’  property,  now  the  Larson 
dairy  ranch.  Mr.  Barrows  rented  the 
property  to  the  school  district  for  10 
years,  receiving  $5  for  the  entire  period 
of  the  lease.  Mr.  Barrows  also  built  the 
school  house,  the  other  directors,  and 
patrons  furnishing  the  material.  The 
school  building  had  one  room,  16  by  20 
feet  with  four  windows,  two  on  each 
side  and  a  door  at  one  end.  Here  in  this 


first  school  building  of  District  Number 
5  school  was  held  each  summer  until 
the  year  of  1883,  when  it  was  decided 
that  Fort  Clatsop,  then  a  hustling  little 
locality  was  a  more  central  location. 

During  the  intervening  year,  District 
Number  13  in  Melville  had  been  taken 
off  February  17,  1876  and  District  20  at 
Chadwell  January  1, 1883. 

'  The  business  of  financing  that  school 
building  in  those  days  was  done,  one 
might  say,  almost  by  the  stroke  of  a 
pen,  for  about  all  the  legal  work  was  the 
signature  of  officials  to  make  the  tax 
levy  legal.  The  amount  of  money  col¬ 
lected  was  so  little  as  to  be  a  paltry  sum 
in  comparison  with  the  thousands  of 
dollars  spent  on  the  present  building, 
which  cost  approximately  $25,000.  The 
legal  arrangements,  preliminary  plans 
for  the  levy,  bonding,  taxation  and 
meeting  occupied  the  minds  of  the 
school  officers  for  a  period  of  months, 
and  each  one  of  the  four  rooms  is 
almost  double  the  size  of  the  old 
original  building  that  was  built  to  ac¬ 
commodate  about  10  pupils,  while  the 
number  at  present  is  around  100. 

In  February,  1891,  District  29  was 
taken  from  District  5  and  is  at  present 
the  eastern  boundary  line  of  the 
district.  Five  years  before  this  in  1887, 
Fort  Clatsop  was  considered  too  far 
west  to  the  school  and  a  temporary 
school  house  was  built  on  Youngs  River 
on  the  property  of  C.S.  Dow.  Two  years 
later,  the  old  Prospect  Park  school 
house  was  built  on  land  donated  to  the 
school  district  by  C.S.  Dow  and  John 
Carlson.  This  Prospect  Park  school 
played  an  important  part  in  the  educ- 
tional  work  of  District  5,  as  well,  as  in 
the  community  at  large  for  all  public 
gatherings  of  any  importance  what¬ 
soever  were  held  there.  Political 
meetings,  elections,  social  affairs, 
church  doings  and  so  on  all  centered 
there.  In  1902  there  was  graduated  from 
Prospect  school  a  class  of  four  girls  and 
to  this  class  went  the  distinction  of  be- 
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ing  the  first  rural  school  graduates  in 
the  county  permitted  to  enter  a  city 
high  school  with  a  special  examination. 
Heretofore,  children  reaching  the 
higher  grades  and  who  thought  of  going 
to  high  school  would  leave  the  county 
school  completing  the  last  year  or  two 
of  grammar  school  work  in  the  city.  All 
county  graduates  are  now  permitted  to 
go  into  the  high  school  but  at  that  time  it 
was  an  honor  indeed.  The  girls  of  this 
class  were  Ethel  Mary  Larson, 
Josephine  May  Dow,  Kathryn  May 
Reith  and  Minnie  Myrtle  Larson. 

During  the  exciting  days  of  the 
Spanish  American  War,  the  loyalty  and 
patriotism  of  the  children  attending 
school  in  District  5  was  keen  and  when  a 
campaign  was  put  on  among  the  rural 
schools  of  Oregon  to  raise  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  a  sterling  silver  table  ser¬ 
vice  for  Captain  Clark  of  the  historic  old 
battleship  Oregon,  the  children 
responded  with  their  nickels  and  dimes 
and  were  among  the  first  to  raise  their 
quota. 

In  1904,  following  about  two  years  of 
agitation  and  controversy,  the  order  for 
the  division  of  District  5  was  made  and 
District  17  was  formed,  while  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  school  building  was  erected 
on  land  donated  for  school  purposes  by 
the  late  O.I.  Petersen.  Miss  Sallie  Gray, 
a  daughter  of  J.H.D.  Gray,  early  Clat¬ 
sop  county  judge,  was  the  first  teacher 
in  this  school.  From  an  old  photograph 
it  is  seen  there  were  10  pupils,  five  be¬ 
ing  the  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.W. 
Reith. 

With  the  appearance  of  modern  con¬ 
veniences  and  more  settlers  the  old 
must  always  give  way  to  the  new  and 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  school  building 
was  found  too  small  and  must  either  be 
enlarged  or  another  building  con¬ 
structed.  The  latter  was  done,  and  in 
1920,  the  Lincoln  School  in  the  Marine 
Iron  Works  addition  was  built,  by  G.F. 
Flagger,  contractor,  for  $2,900  and  in 
November  of  the  same  year  Mrs.  Ruth 


Mannix,  widow  of  the  late  Major  Fran¬ 
cis  William  Mannix,  taught  the  first 
school.  School  was  held  in  these  two 
buildings  for  seven  years  and  then,  they 
too,  outlived  their  usefulness. 

In  the  meantime,  just  such  changes 
were  taking  place  on  Youngs  River 
District  5,  and  in  1916  a  standard  one 
room  school  was  built  on  a  site  near  the 
Youngs  River  Meadows  highway.  In 
1926  and  27,  the  officers  were  facing  a 
problem  of  overcrowding  and  it  became 
necessary  to  find  a  means  of  providing 
more  room  and  better  facilities.  What 
more  logical  or  sensible  solution  to  a 
common  problem  of  two  adjoining 
districts  than  that  they  should  be  united 
in  the  business  of  educating  the 
children?  In  1927  Consolidated  District 
Number  5  was  formed,  followed  by  the 
construction  of  this  building  dedicated 
recently. 

A  partial  list  of  the  teachers  who  have 
served  District  5  includes: 

Miss  Carrie  Van  Dusen,  Mrs.  Busey, 
Wade  Hampton  Smith,  Charles  Hess, 
Mrs.  Kate  Mason.  William  McCormick, 
Miss  Lena  Sale,  Miss  Kate  Jones,  Miss 
Jewell  Wheeler,  Miss  Sophia  Gronell, 
Miss  Mary  Smith,  Miss  Laura  Gray, 
Miss  Laura  Fastabend,  Prof.  Johnson 
and  daughter,  Prof.  Rayfield,  Carolyn 
Jeffers,  Maude  Tenlay,  Lucy  Adams, 
Mary  Adams,  Miss  Tohl,  Miss  Arzella 
Titus,  Miss  Polkenen,  Miss  Amanda 
Schmidt.  Josephine  Dow,  Miss  E.  V. 
Hess,  Miss  Bessie  Hess,  Mrs.  Maude 
Hall,  Miss  Carrie  Hayden,  Mrs.  A.H. 
Sale,  Miss  Mildred  Hire,  Miss  G.  Lar¬ 
son,  Miss  Nellie  Anderson,  Miss  Esther 
Anderson.  Miss  Ellen  Nolen,  Miss  Bet¬ 
sy  Wootton,  Miss  Agnes  Karinen,  Miss 
Maude  Chambers,  Miss  Sallie  Gray, 
Miss  Loretta  Cornelius,  Miss  Adda 
Wright,  Mrs.  Fred  Mozar.  Mrs.  L. 
Lowry,  Mrs.  Ruth  Mannix,  Miss  Salma 
Wouri,  Mrs.  Dorsey  Edwards,  Miss 
Louise  Kindred,  Miss  Karlos  Sorensen, 
Miss  Hazel  Hoagland,  and  Mrs.  Carl 
Iverson. 
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CARTOONS  OF  EAttLy  ASTORIA  ClT 


In  August,  1910,  John  Gilbert)  a  popular 
cartoonist,  arrived  in  Astoria  to  caricature 
members  of  Astoria  Lodge  No.  180,  B.P.O.E.  At 
the  time,  the  local  Elks  were  building  their  new 
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Elks  Temple  so  John  Gilbert  set  to  work, 
capturing  images  of  the  local  members  for 
posterity.  When  he  finished,  he  put  them 
together  into  a  kind  of  composite. 
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Stergios  Phillipakis  and  Ourania  Apostolos  in 
their  wedding  photograph  taken  in  August,  1922. 


All  photos  courtesy  the  Phillipakis  family 
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I,  STERGIOS  EMANUEL  PHILLIPAKIS 


I,  Stergios  Emanuel  Phillipakis,  was 
born  on  the  island  of  Crete  at  the  town 
of  Chersonison  on  December  18,  1894, 
and  received  my  education  there. 

When  I  was  eight  years  old,  my  father 
Emanuel  John  Phillipakis  passed  away 
in  the  year  1903  leaving  three  children: 
myself,  my  sister  Harriete  and  my 
brother  Constantine.  As  assets,  he  left 
some  substantial  debts.  My  mother 
Kaliope  sold  the  sheep  and  other 
livestock  and  paid  these  debts. 

The  terrible  deprivations  resulting 
from  the  war  between  Greece  and 
Turkey  over  the  independence  of  the 
island  of  Crete  in  1905-07  forced  me  to 
quit  school  and  work  to  help  my 
mother.  The  farmland  we  worked  did 
not  produce  enough  for  us  to  live  on. 

In  May,  1912,  I  departed  from  the 
island  of  Crete  for  the  continent  of 
America.  On  May  13th,  I  boarded  the 
ship  Argentina  of  the  Austrian- 
American  line.  After  a  long  voyage,  I 
disembarked  at  the  great  port  of  New 
York  City. 

As  a  young  immigrant  in  the  great 
country  of  the  United  States,  I  found  my 
first  job  at  the  Erie  Railroad  Co.  in 


by  Stergios  Emanuel  Phillipakis 

Rochester,  Indiana  on  June  11,  1912.  I 
worked  there  for  a  short  time  before 
finding  a  better  job  with  better  pay  at 
Warendal,  Pennsylvania.  It  was  a  con¬ 
struction  job  paving  the  streets  of  that 
village.  I  remained  on  that  job  for  a 
short  time. 

I  had  long  dreamed  about  the  little  ci¬ 
ty  of  Astoria  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Columbia  which  I  had  studied  about  in 
geography  classes  at  school.  On 
September  12th,  I  quit  the  Warendal  job 
and  boarded  the  train  of  Great  Nor¬ 
thern  for  Pittsburg.  Five  days  later,  I 
arrived  at  Tacoma,  stayed  there  for  a 
few  days,  before  finding  a  job  at 
Eugene,  Oregon,  laying  railroad  tracks 
from  there  to  Marshfield.  I  worked  out 
of  Mapleton  until  just  before  Christmas 
of  1912  when  I  was  laid  off.  Then  I  took 
the  trains  up  to  Portland  and  boarded 
theS.P.&S.  railroad  for  Astoria.  I  arriv¬ 
ed  at  Astoria  just  two  hours  before  the 
people  of  that  town  celebrated  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  New  Year  of  1913. 

I  liked  Astoria  very  much  and  plann¬ 
ed  to  make  it  my  permanent  home.  It 
was  much  bigger  then  than  it  is  now, 
having  almost  20,000  population.  And  it 
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was  a  prosperous  town,  too.  Besides  the 
fishing  industry,  there  were  three 
sawmills  —  the  Hammond  Mill  at 
Alderbrook,  the  Clatsop  Mill  with  its 
box  factory,  and  the  McGregor  Mill  at 
Uppertown.  And  the  big  logging  com¬ 
panies  in  the  county  sent  about  five  hun¬ 
dred  loggers  pouring  into  town  each 
weekend. 

The  four  banks  in  town  at  that  time 
included  the  First  National  Bank,  the 
Bank  of  Astoria,  the  Astoria  Savings 
Bank  and  the  Bank  of  Commerce  which 
was  established  after  the  great  fire  of 
1922.  There  were  four  movie  theaters: 
Liberty,  Columbia,  Star  and  Jewel.  And 
there  were  many  large  business  houses 
such  as  Ross-Higgins  grocery  and  meat 
business,  the  Finnish  Mercantile  Co., 
Lang  &  Company  wholesale  house, 
Johnson  &  Morrison’s  Grocery  and 
Hauke  &  Company  at  Uppertown. 


My  first  job  in  Astoria  was  at  the  box 
factory  at  Clatsop  Mill.  I  stayed  there 
about  six  months.  Then,  a  friend  in¬ 
troduced  me  to  Mr.  Irving  Stevens, 
owner  and  operator  of  one  of  Astoria’s 
eating  places  —  the  Palace  Restaurant. 
He  gave  me  a  job  there  and  I  worked  for 
him  for  almost  two  years.  The  Stevens 
family  was  very  good  to  me.  They  gave 
me  good  advice  and  sent  me  to  night 
school,  paying  all  of  the  fees  for  me. 

In  the  meantime,  I  had  enlisted  in  the 
9th  Company,  Oregon  National  Guard, 
and  a  few  months  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  first  World  War,  our  unit  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  United  States  regular  ar¬ 
my  at  Fort  Stevens.  We  were  formed  in¬ 
to  the  65th  C.A.C.  and  were  sent  to 
Camp  Dix,  New  Jersey,  by  way  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 

After  receiving  new  equipment,  we 
boarded  the  British  ship  Mauretania 

Ourania  and  Stergios  Phillipakis  with 
children  Mary,  Gus,  and  Cleo. 


The  65th  C.A.C.  at  Camp  Dix,  New 
Jersey. 
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and  sailed  for  Europe,  landing  at  Liver¬ 
pool,  England.  After  about  three  weeks, 
our  unit  was  sent  to  LeHavre,  France. 
We  were  attached  to  the  92nd  Division 
in  the  Lorraine  sector.  On  the  morning 
of  November  11,  1918,  we  were  about 
eight  miles  from  Metz.  We  were  shell¬ 
ing  that  city  when  we  received  orders  to 
stop  —  that  the  Armistice  had  come  and 
the  war  was  over. 

I  received  my  honorable  discharge  at 
Camp  Lewis  on  February  28,  1919,  and 
arrived  back  at  Astoria  on  March  2nd. 

I  again  started  to  work  at  the  Palace 
Restaurant  for  Irving  Stevens,  but  on 
May  1,  1919,  I  opened  my  first 
restaurant  at  9th  and  Bond  streets  and 
named  it  The  Alaska  Cafe.  About  a  year 
and  a  half  after  that,  I  moved  the 
restaurant  to  the  middle  of  the  same 
block  and  renamed  it  The  Midway 
Lunch.  Six  months  later,  the  place  was 
destroyed  by  the  great  Astoria  fire  of 
1922. 

In  August  of  1922,  I  married  Ourania 
K.  Apostolos  at  Portland.  We  moved  in¬ 
to  our  Astoria  home  at  1011  Franklin, 
and  during  the  next  few  years  had  four 
children:  Cleo,  Mary,  Constantine  and 
Harriet 


Three  months  after  the  fire,  I  went  in¬ 
to  the  restaurant  business  again,  this 
time  with  Andrew  Cetina  and  James 
Stookes.  We  found  a  temporary  place 
on  Astor  street  and  opened  Andrew  and 
James  Cafe.  Business  was  good  at  that 
time  because  of  the  new  construction 
going  on  in  the  burned  district. 

Two  years  later  on  December  22, 
1924,  we  moved  our  restaurant  into  the 
Occident  building  at  479  Bond  street 
and  renamed  it  Andrew  &  Steve’s  Cafe. 
James  Stookes  was  no  longer  with  us. 
We  operated  that  restaurant  for  11 
years  in  that  same  location  before  I 
decided  to  leave. 

In  1935, 1  received  a  letter  from  home 
telling  me  that  my  mother  was  very  ill. 
I  decided  to  return  to  Crete  so  I  sold  my 
interest  in  Andrew  &  Steve’s  Cafe  to 
James  Papademos  and  Nick 
Panagiatores,  and  with  my  four 
children,  sailed  to  Crete.  I  took  my 
family  so  that  they  could  be  reunited 
with  my  relations  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

My  mother  recovered  from  her  il¬ 
lness,  but  I  remained  on  the  island  in 
order  to  liquidate  some  property  I  own¬ 
ed  in  shares  with  my  parents.  Times 
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Ourania  Apostolos  and  her  brother 
Mike  with  Mary  Janel. 


were  hard  and  cash  was  hard  to  find  so 
we  found  no  ready  buyers  and  had  to  re¬ 
main  on  Crete. 

World  War  II  then  erupted  in  Europe 
and  we  found  ourselves  stuck  and 
isolated  on  Crete.  When  the  British  ar¬ 
my  landed  there  to  protect  it,  I  enlisted 
at  the  age  of  fifty  in  a  British  Com¬ 
mando  unit.  I  helped  direct  the  native 
workers  at  the  Candia  airport  which  the 
British  were  trying  to  build.  It  was  still 
unfinished  on  May  2,  1941,  when  the 
German  air  force  attached  the  island  of 
Crete  after  the  collapse  of  Jugoslavia 
and  Greece. 

After  26  days  of  continuous  bombard¬ 
ment,  they  landed  paratroopers  at  the 
western  part  of  the  island  and  a  few 
days  later,  the  entire  island  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  German  troops. 

The  civilian  population  of  the  island 
then  faced  one  of  the  most  treacherous 
slaveries  in  history.  The  Germans  first 


Mike  and  Paul  Apostolos  with  their  automobile 
on  a  Clatsop  county  beach. 
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attached  all  of  the  food  they  could  find 
and  then  attached  most  of  the  houses 
and  lodged  the  troops  there.  They 
redeemed  our  money  in  worthless  cur¬ 
rency.  The  people  were  forced  to  dig 
caves  in  the  mountains  and  on  the 
hillsides.  We  lived' that  kind  of  life  for 
almost  three  years  until  the  spring  of 
1944  when  American  units  occupied  the 
airport  in  Candia. 

I  went  there  and  met  a  Colonel  named 
Balzetti  from  Chicago  and  told  him  my 
story  about  how  I  happened  to  be  there. 
At  first,  he  did  not  pay  any  attention  to 
me  but  I  showed  him  my  U.S.  discharge 
and  my  American  passport.  After  he 
saw  it,  he  helped  me  to  the  American 
embassy  at  Athens.  I  filed  the 
necessary  papers,  registered  my 
passport,  and  three  months  later,  I 
received  the  pleasant  word  that  I  could 
take  my  family  and  return  to  the  USA. 

I  took  a  loan  from  the  United  States 
treasury  for  $1,725  to  finance  our  fare 


home.  Later,  I  cashed  my  soldier’s 
bonus  and  repaid  my  debt  to  the  State 
Department  with  much  appreciation.  I 
was  not  charged  a  penny’s  worth  of  in¬ 
terest  for  the  loan  and  I  and  my  family 
will  never  forget  such  an  obligation  to 
our  country. 

In  October,  1946,  we  landed  at  New 
York  and  made  a  temporary  stay  at 
Queens  Village,  Long  Island.  A  year 
later,  we  came  back  to  our  permanent 
home  in  Astoria.  After  our  almost 
twelve  years  of  absence,  I  found 
Astoria  to  be  much  different.  There 
were  new  people  and  new  businesses, 
and  many  of  the  people  I  had  known 
before  my  departure  had  passed  away 
or  had  left  the  town. 

The  boys  I  sold  my  interest  to  in  An¬ 
drew  &  Steve’s  were  very  pleased  to  see 
me  back  and  offered  me  a  fourth  share 
in  the  restaurant.  They  had  kept  the 
name  knowing  that  I  would  return  to 
Astoria. 


Stergios  and  Ourania  Phillipakis  on  their  5 Oth 
wedding  anniversary  in  1972. 
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I  stayed  with  Andrew  &  Steve’s  after 
that.  The  business  was  pretty  good  and 
the  four  of  us  made  a  comfortable  liv¬ 
ing.  Two  years  later,  Nick 
Panagiotares  wanted  to  pull  out  and 
repatriate  to  Portland.  Jim  Papademos 
and  I  took  over  his  interest.  Eight  years£ 
after  that,  Andrew  Centina  returned  to 
Salem  and  my  son  Constantine  took 
over  Cetina’s  interest.  At  the  same 
time,  my  son-in-law  Pete  Antoniou  join¬ 


ed  Andrew  &  Steve’s,  and  four  years 
after  that,  I  turned  over  my  interest  to 
my  son  and  son-in-law  and  retired.  That 
was  on  October  1, 1963. 

I  stayed  with  the  boys,  working  short 
hours,  doing  the  buying  and  cutting  the 
meat  until  May,  1970.  At  that  time,  my 
wife  and  I  took  a  four-month  trip  to 
Europe  and  visited  our  native  country 
—  the  island  of  Crete  for  the  last  time. 


Mayor  Harry  Steinbock  honors  Stergios  and 
Ourania  Phillipakis  on  their  50th  wedding  an¬ 
niversary. 


Andrew  and  Steve's  in  Astoria. 
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The  summer  of  1973,  between 
semesters  at  the  University,  found  me 
helping  out  at  Andrew  &  Steve’s 
Restaurant.  I  had  noticed  a  dignified 
old  couple  eating  there  many  times. 
One  evening,  they  asked  me  if  I  knew 
why  they  ate  at  our  restaurant.  When  I 
replied  in  the  negative,  the  man  told  me 
to  sit  down  a  moment  and  he  would  ex¬ 
plain. 

In  summation,  he  recounted  how  he 
and  his  wife  had  entered  the  old  Andrew 
&  Steve’s  one  Great  Depression  winter 
day  in  1933.  They  told  Steve  they  did  not 
have  any  money,  but  were  hungry  and 


if  he  let  them  eat  they  would  try  to  pay 
him  back  later.  Steve  replied  they  could 
not  only  eat  that  night,  but  whenever 
they  were  hungry  —  “We  seem  to  be 
able  to  stay  in  business;  don’t  worry 
about  paying  until  you’re  able.” 

The  wife  recalled  how  they  occa¬ 
sionally  ate  free  the  remainder  of  that 
winter.  “We  weren’t  the  only  ones  who 
benefited  from  his  generosity  in  this 
manner,”  she  said.  Her  husband  then 
simply  said,  “Now  you  know  why  ever 
since,  when  we  eat  out  it  is  almost 
always  here.” 

Harry  Antoniou 
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Photo  courtesy  Cowlitz  County  Advocate 

Dick  Burk,  sexton  of  Castle  Rock’s  Hubbard- 
Whittle  cemetery,  clears  the  grass  from  the 
gravestones  of  Paul  Siro,  Astoria  boy  Com¬ 
munist 
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PAUL  SIRO  - 

ASTORIA’S  BOY  COMMUNIST 


“For  years  they  wouldn’t  mow  that 
grave’’,  Dick  Burk  said,  as  we  walked 
across  the  cemetery  field  to  a  lone 
brown  marker  that  rested  flat  in  the 
ground.  “They’d  just  let  the  grass 
grow.” 

Our  feet  brushed  the  green  grass  of 
late  July,  midway  through  a  cloudy 
summer.  We  reached  the  grave,  close 
by  the  boundary  fence,  and  read  the  let¬ 
tering  on  the  stone. 

PAUL  SIRO 
1911-1932 
OUR  COMRADE 

Between  the  last  two  words  was 
chiseled  a  hammer  and  sickle,  familiar 
symbol  of  international  Communism. 

Burk,  sexton  of  the  Hubbard-Whittle 
Cemetery  at  Castle  Rock,  Washington, 
bent  down  to  brush  away  some  of  the 
old  grass  cuttings  and  stray  blades  that 
littered  the  surface  like  faded  brown 
confetti. 

One  corner  was  chipped,  evidently  by 
the  mower  —  the  grave  is  now  mowed. 

My  thoughts  drifted  away  to  a 
Memorial  Day  a  dozen  years  ago.  My 
brother  Jim  and  I,  then  in  grade  school, 
were  decorating  the  graves  with 
American  flags. 

Someone  had  told  Jim  of  a  Com¬ 
munist  spy  who  was  buried  in  one  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  cemetery,  apart  from  the 
other  dead.  I  was  skeptical,  but  I  follow¬ 
ed  him  to  the  far  corner,  past  the 
graves  of  men  who  had  died  fighting 
Communists  in  Korea  and  Vietnam. 


by  Sam  Thompson 

He  wasn’t  sure  where  it  was.  It  took  a 
bit  of  searching  to  find  it,  but  when  we 
did,  I  was  amazed. 

Then,  as  now,  the  hammer  and  sickle 
on  Paul  Siro’s  grave  makes  him  seem 
more  alien  in  this  setting  that  any 
creature  that  could  conceivably  come 
from  Pluto. 

One  of  Jim’s  friends  told  him  that 
Siro  was  a  Russian  spy,  caught  and  ex¬ 
ecuted  for  his  espionage  activites.  I 
can’t  recall  if  I  believed  that  then,  but 
the  fact  of  a  bonafide  Communist 
subversive  buried  right  here  in  Castle 
Rock  has  intrigued  me  ever  since. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I  set  out  to  satisfy 
this  long-held  curiosity. 

As  I  watched  Burk  trim  the  grass 
next  to  the  stone  for  the  first  time 
perhaps,  in  decades,  we  speculated 
about  Paul  Siro. 

Burk,  an  amiable  man  who  has  a 
wealth  of  stories  about  the  many  people 
buried  in  the  cemetery,  admitted  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  Paul  Siro,  beyond 
the  fact  that  his  predecessors  had  not 
mowed  the  area  around  Siro’s  grave  for 
years  because  he  was  a  Communist. 

Sort  of  a  symbolic  nose-thumbing  at 
world  revolution,  I  thought. 

The  sexton  brushed  the  stone  a  few 
times  with  a  soapy  swab,  then  dashed 
water  over  it  to  clear  the  suds.  Paul 
Siro’s  gravestone  was  now  clean  but  his 
story  was  still  concealed. 

Burk  and  I  parted  with  the  idea  that 
Siro  had  probably  been  a  “Wobbly”,  a 
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member  of  the  International  Workers 
of  the  World  Union  that  had  been  active 
in  Washington  between  the  two  world 
wars  and  particularly  during  the 
Depression.  Many  members  had  been 
Communists. 

I  learned  from  Bud  Pike  of 
McVicker’s  Funeral  Home  in  Kelso  that 
Siro  had  been  laid  to  rest  at  county  ex¬ 
pense  which  jibed  with  Dick  Burk’s 
earlier  observation  that  Siro  was  buried 
in  that  area  of  every  cemetery  known 
historically  as  “Potter’s  Field”,  where 
the  poor  were  placed. 

From  a  microfilm  of  the  May  26,  1932 
issue  of  the  Longview  Daily  News,  I 
found  an  article  about  Paul  Siro’s 
death. 

“The  body  of  a  young  man,  partially 
identifyed  as  that  of  Paul  Siro,  785  Min¬ 
nesota  Avenue,  Portland,  was  found  in 
the  Columbia  River  near  the  Port  of 
Kelso  docks.  His  remains  have  been 
taken  to  the  Smith  Funeral  Home  in 
Kelso.  (Later  to  become  McVickers). 

The  article  noted  that  the  body  had 
been  identified  from  a  card  issued  by 
the  Public  Employment  Bureau  of 
Portland  the  previous  February. 
Among  other  things,  it  said  that  Siro 
was  21,  married,  and  had  been  in  Port¬ 
land  for  nine  months.  He  was  five  feet 
nine  and  one-half  inches  tall,  weighed 
162  pounds,  and  was  listed  as  a  laborer 
“willing  to  work  at  anything.” 

“On  one  hand  was  found  a  Masonic 
ring.  The  man  was  fairly  well-dressed. 
It  is  believed  the  body  had  been  in  the 
water  only  two  or  three  weeks.” 

The  article  closed  with  a  brief  state¬ 
ment  that  local  authorities  were  seek¬ 
ing  more  details  of  the  man’s  death. 

A  second  article  dated  May  28  gave 
me  the  following  additional  informa¬ 
tion.  “A  new  angle  to  the  case 
developed  in  Astoria,  where  Siro  was 
widely  known  as  a  schoolboy  Com¬ 
munist.  Rumors  are  widely  circulated 
there,  according  to  press  reports,  that 
Siro  met  a  violent  death.” 

The  article  cautioned  that  there  were 


no  hard  facts  to  substantiate  the 
murder  claim,  other  than  the  word  of  a 
hysterical  woman  who  had  telephoned 
the  Astorian-Budget  in  Astoria. 

The  woman  asserted  that  Siro  “had 
been  engaged  in  bootlegging  arms  and 
ammunition  from  San  Francisco  to 
northwest  points  for  a  group  of  Chinese. 
According  to  her  story,  several  others 
who  had  been  associated  with  Siro 
“disappeared  suddenly”. 

Such  claims  were  dismissed  as 
“somewhat  fantastical”,  though 
because  of  Siro’s  background  and  “ac¬ 
tive  work  with  a  Communist 
organizer.” 

The  young  Communist  was  said  to  be 
an  “A-l  student”  at  Astoria  high  school, 
according  to  acquaintances  who  iden¬ 
tified  the  body.  He  was  married  shortly 
after  graduation.  Nine  months  prior  to 
his  death,  he  had  gone  to  Portland  for 
medical  treatment  “because  of  cons¬ 
tant  ill  health.” 

Like  many  others  in  Portland  at  the 
height  of  the  Great  Depression,  he  had 
been  unable  to  find  work,  and  ran  out  of 
money.  Some  acquaintances  said  that 
he  drowned  himself  because  of  it. 

“A  few  days  before  he  disappeared 
from  Portland,  he  resigned  as 
secretary  of  a  Communist  organization 
but  did  not  have  any  dispute  with  them 
as  far  as  is  known.” 

Down  in  Astoria,  the  Astorian-Budget 
on  May  27  picked  up  a  story  of  Siro’s 
death,  adding  details  known  only  in 
Astoria.  The  lead  paragraph  repeated 
most  of  the  details  already  published  at 
Longview  but  added  that  Siro  “had 
been  married  about  three  months  ago 
to  an  Ilwaco  woman  ...  he  had  not  been 
heard  from  for  some  time  and  his 
relatives  were  beginning  to  worry.” 

The  remainder  of  the  story  added 
details  that  made  Siro’s  story  sound 
familiar  to  anyone  who  has  lived 
through  or  studied  the  “Red  Scares” 
that  have  swept  America  at  various 
times  in  this  century. 

“Siro  won  considerable  notoriety 
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here  a  number  of  years  ago  following 
his  election  as  president  of  the  student 
body  of  Captain  Robert  Gray  junior 
high  school.” 

“He  was  found  to  be  wearing  a  button 
carrying  a  portrait  of  Lenin,  the  Sov¬ 
iet  dictator,  and  was  suspected  of 
spreading  Soviet  propaganda  among 
the  school  students.  He  was  asked  to 
stop  wearing  the  button  and  recant  his 
communistic  principles  or  resign  from 
the  student  body  office.  He  chose  the 


latter  course  and  was  given  con¬ 
siderable  notoriety  in  the  press  of  the 
state.” 

The  article  added  that  after  his 
graduation  from  high  school,  Siro  ad¬ 
dressed  “several  audiences  in  the  Nor¬ 
thwest  on  communistic  doctrines  and 
was  an  important  party  figure  despite 
his  youth.” 

Another  article  on  Paul  Siro  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Astoria  Daily  Messenger, 
adding  further  details  on  Paul  Siro. 


Paul  Siro,  the  young  Communist  agitator  who 
died  under  mysterious  circumstances  in  1932, 
poses  with  a  female  admirer  in  this  snapshot. 
The  woman’s  face  was  cut  out  to  protect  her 
identify. 


Photo  courtesy  Cowlitz  County  Advocate 
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Paul  Siro  was  the  stepson  of  a  former 
pressman  on  the  Finnish  newspaper 
Toveri,  and  when  that  paper  closed, 
moved  to  a  similar  position  on  the 
Astorian-Budget.  He  was  last  reported 
to  be  residing  on  the  Finnish-Russo 
border  where  he  is  working  on  a  Soviet 
newspaper. 

According  to  the  story,  Siro’s  mother 
and  a  sister  lived  in  New  York  state.  In 
addition  to  his  wife,  an  aunt  resided  in 


Ilwaco.  His  own  father  was  alive  but 
could  not  be  found.” 

“Paul  Siro  led  an  adventurous  life  in 
promoting  the  ‘cause  of  the  working 
class’  from  his  earliest  youth.  Gifted 
with  a  good  speaking  voice  and  learned 
in  the  literature  of  extreme  radical 
elements,  he  spoke  on  platform  after 
platform.  For  a  youth  of  his  age,  he  was 
well  known  among  the  family  of  radical 
speakers.  He  not  only  traveled  in  this 


Young  Radical  Used  Over 
Northwest  as  Red  Orator; 
Loyal  Parents  Indignant 


Paul  Siro,  14-yc.ar  o'.d  schoo 
boy  who  was  ousted  as  president 
of  the  student  bedy  cf  the  Captais 
Robert  Gray  junior  high  school, 
has  served  as  communist  speaker 
at  meetings  throughout  tae  North¬ 
west,  it  was  learnt  d  today. 

Excellent  authority  declared  the 
boy  had  been  sent  by  Astoria  bol 
sneviks  to  Seattle,  Portland  anr 
Aberdeen  to  an  dress  "red”  meet 
ings. 

l'nose  who  know  the  bey  say  he 
has  no  real  grasp  of  the  principles  i 
cf  the  soviet  commune  which  he  i 
advocates  but  that,  being  of  quici  j 
mentality,  ha  is  able  to  parrot  the  j 
prescribed  doctrines  and  stock  i 
phrases  of  his  adult  tutors  in  coin-  i 
munism.  I 

Loyal  and.  conservative  parents 
whose  children  attend  the  Captain 
Robert  Gray  school  are  highly  in¬ 
dignant  at  the  organization  of  the  j 
Young  Workers  League  amoyg  the  j 
adolescent  children  of  the  school. 

They  have  heartily  disapproved 
the  activities  of  the  adult  com¬ 
munists,  but  this  disapproval  has 


risen  to  heated  indignation  upon 
learning  that  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  inculcate  ideas  of  violence 
and  communism  in  the  plastic 
minds  of  the  school  children. 

It  was  indicated  by  school  au¬ 
thorities  today  that  no  effort 
would  be  made  to  expell  young;  Si- 
ro  or  other  members  of  the  Young 
Workers  League  from  the  school 
or  to  discourage  their  attendance. 
The  youthful  radicals,  however, 
will  not  be  permitted  to  hold  posi- 
:  tions  of  prominence  in  the  school, 

1  .he  authorities  abiding  by  the  pol¬ 
icy  which  gave  Siro  the  choice  of 
renouncing  his  communist  beliefs 
or  resigning  his  office  as  president 
of  the  student  body. 

Efforts  to  leax-n  the  exact  num¬ 
ber  of  members  of  the  Young 
Workers  League,  or  how  exten 
sively  communist  propaganda  has 
been  preached  in  the  junior  high 
school.  It  appears  certain,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  adult  reds  have  con¬ 
ducted  classes  in  communism  in 
which  efforts  were  made  to  coun¬ 
teract  in  the  young  leaders  the 
Americanism  taught  in  the  schools 


Astoria  Budget,  March  19, 1926 
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state  and  Washington,  but  the  whole 
Northwest  and  even  made  a  trip  to  the 
east.” 

While  on  the  “Eastern  invasion”  his 
arm  was  crushed  by  a  horse  who  kicked 
an  open  car  in  which  he  was  riding, 
striking  the  limb.  Due  to  the  lack  of  pro¬ 
per  medical  attention,  “it  gave  him  no 
end  of  trouble.” 

According  to  those  who  knew  of  his 
last  letter  home,  he  was  actually 
heading  for  Ilwaco  when  he  disap¬ 
peared. 

“Investigation  of  Paul  Siro’s  school 
record  showed  here  that  his  instructors 
considered  him  obedient,  and  good  stu¬ 
dent,  and  popular  with  his  classmates.” 
After  graduating  from  Gray  school,  he 
“spent  some  time  in  high  school.” 

The  final  article  on  Paul  Siro  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Daily  Messenger  on  June 
2,  1932.  Siro  “was  laid  to  rest  in  a 
cemetery  at  Castle  Rock,  Washington, 
yesterday  afternoon  along  side  of 
another  recent  victim  of  drowning  in 
the  Columbia  River. 

“A  large  number  of  his  friends  from 
Portland  and  the  lower  Columbia  at¬ 
tended  the  funeral  rites.  Hans  Johnson 
of  Portland  delivered  the  funeral  ora¬ 
tion.” 

Months  after  my  story  appeared  in 
the  Cowlitz  County  Advocate,  a  woman 
who  had  known  Paul  Siro  contacted  me 
and  told  me  what  she  knew  about  the 
youthful  radical. 

“He  was  the  most  handsome  young 
man  I  can  imagine,”  she  said.  “All  of 
the  young  women,  including  me,  were 
secretly  in  love  with  him.” 

“He  acted  in  plays,  and  he  was  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  manly  voice  when  he  was 
very  young,”  she  recalled.  The  son  of 
Finnish  immigrants,  he  had  developed 
a  remarkable  speaking  ability  in 
English  at  a  very  early  age.” 

The  women,  a  vigorous  69-year-old, 
also  of  Finnish  descent,  asked  not  to  be 
identified.  The  reason:  she,  too,  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Communist  party 
in  the  1930’s. 


Miss  Cecilia  M.  Beyler, 
principal  of  Capt.  Robt. 
Gray  junior  high  school 


Arle  Hampton, 
superintendent  of 
Astoria  schools  in  1926. 
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“Paul  Siro  grew  up  in  the  Finnish 
tradition  of  intellectual  debate.  “Hav¬ 
ing  come  into  this  country,  the  Finns 
were  desirous  in  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  social  problems  of  their  time,” 
she  observed. 

“I  did  not  know  Paul  Siro’s  real  dad,” 
she  said,  looking  off  into  the  distance  as 
she  remembered  her  teenage  years, 
half  a  century  ago.  “His  mother  looked 
like  a  female  Paul  Siro.  she  was  a  hand¬ 
some  mom  —  very  buxom  —  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  woman.” 

“Sometime  in  the  late  1920s,  I  heard 
her  recite  poetry  beautifully,”  she 
recalled. 

“I  remember  her  standing  up  in  a 
meeting  and  demanding  that  women 
should  have  their  own  newspaper  in¬ 
stead  of  just  a  section  in  the  regular 
radical  newspaper.” 

It  was  at  a  Portland  meeting  of  Nor¬ 
thwest  Finns  called  to  encourage  ac¬ 
tivism  that  she  first  saw  Paul  Siro. 

“I  heard  the  very  first  talk  he  gave. 
The  Finns  were  establishing  a  co-op. 
Paul  spoke  in  the  pavilion  about  the 
Communist  youth  movement  and  on 
general  social  problems.” 

“He  was  only  15,  but  everyone  ad¬ 
mired  him,”  she  said.  “The  only  thing 
that  I  can  remember  from  his  speech 
was  this:  he  was  talking  about  general 
issues  and  then  he  said,  ‘And  now  I’m 
going  to  talk  to  you  about  the  Young 
Pioneers.’  It  was  a  monthly  magazine 
for  youth.” 

“I  had  heard  that  his  health  was  very 
poor,  and  that  his  arm  caused  him 
great  pain.  I  honestly  don’t  know  what 
the  cause  of  his  death  was.”  She  added, 
however,  that  the  pressure  on  him  was 
great. 

“He  was  pushed  by  the  Finns  —  he 
was  idolized  by  them  at  an  early  age. 
He  was  pushed,  and  it  was  beyond  his 
capacity.” 

“His  wife  was  a  good  deal  younger 
than  he  —  perhaps  she  was  immature 
and  couldn’t  give  him  the  support  he 


needed.  Before  he  married  her,  he  had 
been  living  with  a  woman  who  was 
several  years  older  than  he.  His  com¬ 
mon  law  wife  did  a  lot  to  steady  and 
guide  him  on.  I  doubt  if  his  younger  wife 
was  able  to  do  that.” 

“When  he  went  to  New  York,  he  found 
that  the  Communists  there  were  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  ethnic  group  —  I  believe 
they  were  mostly  Jewish.  He  found  that 
he  wasn’t  such  a  big  fish  after  all,”  she 
speculated. 

“He  did  not  attract  the  same  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  public  which  worshipped 
him  here.” 

Her  connection  with  the  Communist 
party  ended  when  her  father’s  health 
began  to  fail.  She  decided  to  return  to 
the  family  farm  to  help  with  the  chores. 

If  Paul  Siro  were  alive  today,  he 
would  be  72  years  old.  Perhaps  it  is  best 
to  visualize  him  at  the  height  of  his  suc¬ 
cess. 

“The  great  tragedy  of  my  early  life 
was  that  he  never  spoke  to  me  or  danc¬ 
ed  with  me,”  she  laughed.  “He  was  like 
Marlon  Brando  in  his  looks  and  his  ac¬ 
tivism.  I  think  he  was  also  a 
womanizer,”  she  chuckled.  “He  was  a 
good-looking  guy.” 

“He  was  anything  but  a  faceless 
guy,”  she  said  emphatically.  I’m  sure 
his  face  was  reflected  in  the  beaming 
eyes  of  hundreds  of  Finnish-American 
girls.  And  in  the  eyes  of  immigrant 
women  who  thought  that  their  sons 
should  be  speaking  up  like  him.” 

And  that  is  the  story  of  Paul  Siro  as  I 
know  it.  My  odyssey  in  search  of  Paul 
Siro’s  identify  came  full  circle,  from 
the  grave  marker  at  the  Castle  Rock 
cemetery,  to  the  search  for  details  of 
his  death  and  his  identity.  From  the 
personal  recollections  of  an  elderly  Fin¬ 
nish  woman  to  yellowed  newspaper  ac¬ 
counts  of  an  ancient  tragedy.  And  it  all 
leads  back  to  the  brown  gravestone 
which  reads  —  Paul  Siro,  1911-1932.  Our 
Comrade. 
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